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For  some  years  past  there  has  been  in  the  public  mind  a growing 
conviction  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
is  mainly  dependent  on -the  state  of  their  dwellings.  The  convic- 
tion has  become  equally  strong,  that  Avhatever  improvement  is 
effected  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  conducive  to  a 
cojTesponding  elevation  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
state. 

It  is  generally  known  in  Europe  that  this  conviction  has  taken 
in  England  a practical  direction.  Investigations  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  populous  districts  in  general,  and  of  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  industrious  classes  in  particular,  have  been  made  partly 
by  private  individuals,  and  partly  by  Commissions  under  the 
Crown.  On  the  evidence  collected  under  these  inquiries,  rarely 
exceeded  in  extent  and  value,  the  Legislature  has  passed  a general 
measure  called  the  “ Public  Health  Act,”  granting  to  local 
authorities  the  powers  “requisite  for  constructing  and  maintaining 
permanent  works  of  sanitary  improvement,  while  a distinct  de- 
partment of  government,  under  the  name  of  tlie  General  Board 
of  Health,  has  been  created  to  administer  this  Act.  Still  the 
acceptance  of  the  Public  Health  Act  is  permissive,  not  com- 
pulsory ; and  tlierefore  the  actual  extension  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment is  wholly  dependent  on  the  state  of  knowledge  of  local 
authorities,  and  of  ratepayers  by  whom  those  authorities  are 
elected. 

The  evidence  whicli  formed  the  basis  of  this  legislation  had  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  tlie  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes, 
the  main  causes  of  the  excessive  sickness  and  mortality  disclosed 
by  the  returns  of  tlie  Kegistriir-General  ; — had  distinctly  traced  to 
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certain  definite  conditions  in  and  about  these  wretched  ahod&s  the 
true  sources  of  those  constantly-recurring  epidemics,  which  swept 
away  one-half  of  the  children  born  wliile  yet  in  cliildliood,  de- 
stroyed by  fever  the  lieads  of  families  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
deprived  tlie  whole  of  tliis  class  of-  the  population  of  more  than 
one-tliird  of  tlie  natural  term  of  existence. 

But  the  evidence  was  not  so  apparent  that  this  state  of  things 
is  no  necessary  and  inevitable  condition  of  poverty.  While  the 
consequences  of  bad  sanitary  conditions  were  demonstrated,  there 
were  presented  no  very  conclusive  facts  to  prove  the  power  of 
good  sanitary  conditions  to  secure  to  the  working  man  and  his 
offspring  the  like  measure  of  health  and  life  as  is  possessed  by  the 
wealthier  classes.  There  was,  indeed,  the  strongest  conviction 
on  the  minds  of  those  wlio  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject  that 
evidence  to  this  effect  was  obtainable,  and  they  felt  assured  that 
it  would  be  found  in  the  result  of  residence  in  houses  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation. 

It  was  under  this  impression  that  about  twelve  years  ago  a few 
individuals,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  investigations  just 
referred  to,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  piirpose 
of  putting  the  truth  of  their  conviction  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Their  plan  was  to  erect  a large  building  divided  into  suites  of 
apartments,  capable  of  accommodating  a number  of  families,  and 
provided  with  the  following  sanitary  conditions  : — 

1.  The  thorough  subsoil  drainage  of  the  site. 

2.  The  free  admission  of  air  and  light  to  every  inhabited 
room. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  cesspool  and  the  substitution  of  the 
water-closet,  involving  con>plete  house-drainage. 

4.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  v'^ater. 

5.  Means  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all  solid  house  refuse 
not  capable  of  suspension  in  water,  and  of  being  carried  off  by 
water. 

The  Association  did  nut  conceive  it  possible  for  any  private 
body  to  provide  houses  of  this  description  for  the  labouring  classes 
generally,  but  they  thought  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  erect 
some  healthy  and  comfortable  houses  fit  for  the  labourer  and 
artizan,  and  to  offer  such  improved  dwellings  at  no  higher  rent 
than  is  now  paid  for  inferior  and  unhealthy  houses,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  erect  as  many  of  these  as  should  be  fonmi  possible. 

It  also  seemed  probable  that  benefit  would  residt  from  their 
example  ; that  if  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  offer  houses 
well  built,  well  drained,  and  w'ell  supplied  with  air,  water,  and 
light,  at  no  greater  charge  than  is  obtained  for  houses  in  which 
no  provision  whatever  is  made  or  attempted,  for  the  supply  of 
any  one  of  these  essential  requisites  of  health,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort,  a public  service  would  be  rendered  beyond  the  mere 
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erection  of  so  many  better-constructed  houses ; and  that,  espe- 
cially, it  might  lielp  to  render  it  no  longer  easy  for  the  landlord 
to  obtain  an  amount  of  rent  for  badly-built,  which  ought  to 
suffice  for  well-built  houses,  and  that  it  might  thus  indirectly 
tend  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  accommodation  and  comfort 
for  all  houses  of  this  class. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Association  to  attempt  to  assist 
the  labouring  classes  by  offering  them  any  gift  or  charity,  which, 
however  it  may  sometimes  “ bless  ” the  giver,  rarely  benefits  the 
recipients,  but  on  the  contrary  tends  to  injure  and  corrupt  them, 
by  lessening  their  self-reliance  and  destroying  their  self-respect. 
The  proposal  of  the  Association  was,  that  the  industrious  man 
should  pay  the  full  value  for  his  house  ; but  that  for  the  sum  he 
pays  he  should  possess  a salubrious  and  commodious  dwelling, 
instead  of  one  in  which  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health  can  have 
no  place. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  to  acquire  the  means  of  erecting  a 
suitable  structure  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  common  law  of  part- 
nership, without  which  exemption  each  member  of  the  Association 
Avould  have  become  liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  property, 
for  all  the  debts  legally  incurred  in  the  undertaking.  The 
necessary  capital  could  only  be  raised  by  shares,  and  without  the 
limitation  of  this  liability  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
obtain  shareholders.  It  was  only  by  a Charter  from  the  Crown, 
or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  liability  in  question  could 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  each  shareholder’s  individual  sub- 
scription. On  submitting  their  scheme  to  the  government  of 
that  day.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord 
Lincoln  (now  the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  the  Minister  for  Public 
Works,  after  some  consideration,  expressed  their  entire  approba- 
tion of  it,  thought  it  likely  to  accomplish  much  good,  and 
advised  the  granting  of  the  Charter  by  the  Crown. 

The  Charter  is  framed  on  the  principle  that  the  object  not 
being  money-getting,  but  philanthropic  and  national,  the  profits 
after  the  payment  of  a moderate  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  going 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  dividend,  should  be  ajiplied  to  the 
extension  of  the  scheme. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Charter  are  the  following  : 

The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  the  shareholder  to  the  amount 
of  his  individual  subscription. 

Power  to  make  calls. 

Dividend  not  to  exceed  5Z.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Capital  100,000/.,  25,000/.  of  which  to  be  subscribed  before 
commencing  Avorks,  and  10/.  per  cent,  thereon  paid  up.* 

* Shares  to  the  amount  of  G5,l.')0f,  had  been  taken  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  18.53. 
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Power  to  increase  the  capital  with  consent  of  tlie  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  two-third  parts  in  number  and  value 
of  the  shareholders  present,  at  two  general  meetings  especially- 
called  for  that  purpose. 

Subsequently  a Supplemental  Charter  -was  obtained,  giving 
power  to  establish  Branch  Associations  in  the  Provincial  Districts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  this  purpose  to  raise  a Provincial 
Capital  of  One  Million  sterling,  and  to  apportion  the  same  to 
different  Provincial  Districts,  the  shareholders  of  each  Provincial 
District  being  interested  in  the  profit  and  loss  on  their  own  shares 
only,  separately  from  any  other  shares  of  the  Association. 

Seven  years  elapsed  before  these  preliminary  proceedings,  the 
choice  and  purchase  of  the  site,  and  the  erection  of  the  first 
buildings  were  completed,  so  that  the  buildings  have  been  opened 
for  residents  only  about  five  years. 

The  Association  took  the  name  of  the  “ Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,”* 
and  their  first  buildings,  called  the  “ Metropolitan  Buildings,” 
are  situated  in  Old  Pancras  Road,  leading  from  King’s  Cross  to 
Camden  Town,  a crowded  neighbourhood  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  the  working  classes. 

It  is  impossible  in  London,  and  other  populous  places,  to  build 
houses  for  the  labouring  classes  in  separate  cottages,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  land,  and  its  high  price.  Some 
authorities  have  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is  best,  even  in 
a sanitary  point  of  view,  to  construct  such  houses  in  flats.  It 
was  decided  that  this  first  experimental  building  should  consist 
of  five  stories. 

The  objection  to  so  great  a height  is  practically  reduced  to 
nothing  by  the  arrangements  immediately  to  be  described. 

The  Metropolitan  Buildings  (Old  Pancras  Road)  consist  of  1 10 
sets  of  rooms,  20  being  sets  of  two  rooms,  and  90  of  three 
rooms.  Attached  to  each  set  of  rooms  is  a scullery  provided 
with  a sink,  a supply  of  water  at  high  pressure  at  the  rate  of 
forty  gallons  per  day,  and  the  means  of  carrying  off  ashes  and 
other  solid  refuse  through  a shaft  accessible  from  the  sculler3^ 
There  is  no  cesspool  on  the  premises.  The  water-closet,  sub- 
stituted for  the  privy,  is  situated  in  the  scullery,  the  door  of  the 
closet  being  so  hung  as,  when  open,  to  .shut  off  access  to  the 
scullery. 

Each  living-room  is  furnished  with  a range,  boiler,  and  oven. 
By  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  fuel  tlie  oven  is  capable  of 
baking  bread,  cooking  meat,  and  any  otlier  kind  of  food,  and  the 
boiler  contains  a quantity  of  hot  water  always  ready  for  use. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  building  is  enclosed  by  iron  rails, 

* Offices,  19  Coleman-strcut,  London. 
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and  forms  a protected  space  for  the  children  of  the  residents,  and 
at  the  back  there  is  a wash-house,  with  a drying  ground  attached 
for  the  use  of  the  families. 

The  sum  expended  on  these  buildings  amounts  to  17,;36i. 
17s.  lit?.  The  rooms,  which  average  from  14ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in. 
to  13  ft.  by  8 ft.,  are  let  from  week  to  week,  the  rent  of  each 
set  varies  from  3s.  6c?.  to  6s.  6c?.  per  week. 

Tliat  these  rents  are  moderate  will  be  seen  by  comparing  them 
with  the  rents  commonly  obtained  in  the  metropolis. 

In  the  streets  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Drury-lane,  for 
example,  single  rooms  let  for  from  3s.  to  4s.  6c?.  per  week.  The 
average  rental  in  Westminster  for  a single  room,  not  12  feet 
square,  is  3s.  per  week. 

The  total  rents  receivable  from  the  various  establishments  of 
the  Association  since  December,  1847,  amounts  to  14,630?. 
11s.  7c?.,  of  which  there  has  been  actually  received  1 4,594?.  6s.  11c?., 
leaving  a deficiency  from  bad  debts  of  only  36?.  4s.  8c?.  for  five 
years. 

The  occupants  are  chiefly  the  higher  class  of  labourers  and 
artizans.  In  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  one  week’s  rent  is  paid 
in  advance.  References  are  taken  when  tenants  apply  for  rooms, 
but  no  other  security  is  required.  It  is  seldom  that  any  set  of 
rooms  remains  unoccupied  longer  than  a week,  and  in  general 
there  are  numerous  applicants  on  the  list  for  any  vacant  set  that 
may  occur. 

Besides  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  in  Pancras  Road,  the 
Association  has  erected  another  set  of  Metropolitan  Buildings  in 
Albert-street,  Mile  End  New  Town,  capable  of  accommodating 
60  families,  at  a cost  of  10,297?.  4s.  10c?. 

They  have  also  purchased  25  houses,  situated  in  Pelham-street 
and  Pleasant-row,  Mile  End,  capable  of  receiving  about  23 
families,  at  a cost  of  5,120?.  19s.  3c?. ; and  they  have  decided  on 
erecting  another  building  in  Bermondsey,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 108  families,  at  a probable  cost  of  from  20,0001.  to 
25,000?.* 

The  lodgings  for  single  men  in  London  occupied  by  labourers 
and  artizans  being  in  general  as  unhealthy  as  the  houses  for 
families  of  the  same  class,  it  was  conceived  that  the  provision  of 
fit  accommodation  for  single  lodgers  fell  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  Association.  Accordingly  a lodointr-house  for 
single  men  was  erected,  capable  of  accommodating  234  inmates, 
at  a cost  of  13,493?.  13s.  9c?.,  and  another  capable  of  accommo- 


* This  building  cannot  be  proceeded  with  at  present  for  want  of 
adequate  funds,  altbongh  the  ground  has  been  purchased.  The  Directors 
have  also  recently  olitained  possession  of  a building  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  New  Street,  Golden  Square,  iu  the  parish  of  St.  James,  which  will 
accommodate  64  families. 
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dating  about  128  inmates,  was  purchased  by  the  Society  for 
1,422/.  7s.  Id.,  being  leasehold,*  at  a heavy  ground-rent. 

Four  Branch  Associations  have  been  affiliated  with  the  parent 
institution,  namely,  at  Brighton,  Dudley,  Newcastle,  and  Ramsgate. 

Such  are  the  means  which  the  Association  were  enabled  to 
acquire  for  making  the  experiment  on  which  they  had  decided. 

Before  stating  the  extent  to  which  the  object  of  the  undertaking 
has  been  fulfilled,  it  may  be  desirable  to  present  the  financial 
results. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  one  view  the  cost  of  the 
various  establishments  for  families,  and  the  remuneration  they 
have  afforded  on  the  outlay  during  the  past  year  : — 


Metropolitan 
Buildings,  Old 
Pancras  Road, 
HO  families. 

Albert-street, 
60  families. 

Pelham-street 

and 

Pleasant-row, 
23  families. 

Total. 

Return  on  the 
outlay,  year 
ending  March, 
1853. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  S.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

Cost 

17,736  17  11 

10,297  4 10 

5,120  19  3 

33,155  2 

0 

Net  rents  for) 
the  year  end-  ( 
ing  March,  [ 
1853.  j 

833  7 6 

518  11  8 

244  3 0 

1,596  2 

2 

4'814pr.cent. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dwellings  for  families 
yielded  during  the  last  year  a return  of  nearly  5 per  cent.  If  the 
rents  had  reached  63/.  2s.  lit/,  more  than  they  actually  were, 
tlie  returns  would  have  been  exactly  5 per  cent.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  establishments  for  single  men  have  not  as  yet 
paid  an  average  of  1 per  cent.  It  would  appear  that  families 
have  more  readily  appreciated  the  advantages  offered  them  than 
single  men,  though  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  chambers  for  single  men.  Tims  in 
March,  1850,  the  number  of  tenants  in  the  Albert-street  cham- 
bers (the  chief  establishment  for  single  men)  was  51.  In  March, 
1851,  there  were  104  tenants.  In  March,  1852,  tliere  were  120. 
In  March,  1853,  there  were  140,  whilst  the  number  in  October, 
1853,  had  reached  190.  The  loss  on  the  two  chambers  for 
single  men  ; the  expense  of  the  Charters  (1430/.),  and  other  pre- 
liminary expenses ; the  unjust  assessment  of  the  former  window 
duty,  whicli,  by  making  an  unfair  distinction  between  these 
Buildings  and  similar  suites  of  apartments  or  chambers  in  the 

* The  other  sums  before  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  relat- 
ing to  the  buildings  iu  Old  Pancras  Itoad,  include  the  purchase  of  the 
freehold. 

t They  have  no  street  doors  at  the  entrances,  so  that  each  staircase 
forms  a street,  as  it  were,  iu  itself. 
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Albany  and  Inns  of  Court,  imposed  an  annual  sum  of  2oAl. 
12s.  3rf.,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  taxation  otlierwise  borne  by 
tlie  Society  ; the  similar  unjust  assessment  of  the  present  liouse 
duty  ; and  the  expenses  of  general  management,  which  are  nearly 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  invested  (viz.  53,458^.  15s.  have 
reduced  the  rate  of  the  dividends  hitherto  paid.  The  first 
was  a dividend  of  1^.  per  cent.,  the  second  of  3/.  per  cent.,  and 
the  third  of  l^Z.  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  these  dividends,  it  must  be  further  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  during  the  last  two  years  that  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  capital  expended  has  been  in  a state  of 
remunerative  reproduction.  But  as  the  chambers  for  single  men 
are  better  tenanted,  and  the  scale  of  the  dwellings  for  families  is 
soon,  it  is  Iioped,  to  be  extended  by  two  other  large  buildings,  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  the  expectation  that  at  no  distant  period 
a steady  dividend  of  from  4Z.  to  bl.  per  cent,  will  be  paid  on  the 
wliole  of  these  establishments. 

TJie  two  provincial  affiliated  societies  of  Brighton  and  Eams- 
gate,  although  they  have  been  projected  only  about  two  years, 
already  produce  an  interest  of  nearly  bl.  per  cent.  The  two 
others  have  been  only  very  recently  formed. 

Upon  the  whole  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  Asso- 
ciation, even  under  all  the  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  attendant 
on  a first  building  experiment,  has  already  made  a fair  progress 
towards  realizing  the  amount  of  financial  success  prescribed  to  it 
by  the  self-imposed  terms  of  its  charter. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  with  reference  to  its  great 
object,  the  protection  of  health  and  the  diminution  of  preventible 
sickness  and  mortality,  are  now  to  be  stated. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  residents 
in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings,  both  adults  and  infants,  was  so 
small,  that  it  was  generally  concluded  that  the  result  was  accidental. 

In  the  year  1851,  this  comparative  low  rate  of  mortality  con- 
tinued, though  the  actual  mortality  was  higher  than  in  the  former 
year. 

In  the  subsequent  year  the  mortality  again  became  nearly  the 
same  as  in  1850. 

The  following  are  the  exact  results : — 

In  1850,  the  total  population  in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings, 
Old  Pancras  Road,  was  560,  and  the  deaths  were  7,  being  at  the 
rate  of  12  and  a half  in  1000  of  the  living. 

In  1851,  the  total  population  was  600,  and  the  deaths  were  9, 
being  at  the  rate  of  15  in  the  1000. 

In  1852,  the  total  population  was  680,  and  the  deaths  were  9, 
being  at  the  rate  of  13  and  a fraction  in  the  1000.  The  average 
mortalityof  the  three  years  in  these  buildings  has  been  13-6per  lOol). 

But  taking  together  the  whole  of  the  establishments  of  the 
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Association,  whicli  had  now  come  into  full  occupancy,  the  total 
population  for  the  year  ending  March  1853,  amounted  to  1,343. 
Out  of  this  number  there  were,  during  that  year,  10  deaths, 
being  at  the  rate  of  7 and  a fraction  in  the  1000. 

If  this  mortality  is  compared  with  the  mortality  of  the  metro- 
polis generally,  and  with  the  mortality  of  one  of  its  worst  districts, 
the  following  results  are  obtained  : — 

O 

The  deaths  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  same 
year  (1852),  reached  the  proportion  of  22  and  a fraction  in  the 
1000;  consequently,  the  total  mortality  in  London  generally, 
taking  together  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  was  proportionally 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  mortality  in  these  es- 
tablishments. 

On  a comparison  of  the  infant  mortality  in  these  dwellings 
with  that  of  the  metropolis  generally,  the  results  present  a still 
more  striking  contrast.  Of  the  total  population  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Association  (1,343),  490  were  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Among  these  there  occurred  5 deaths,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  10  in  the  1000.  In  the  same  year  the  infant 
mortality  in  the  wlmle  of  London,  reached  the  rate  of  46  in  the 
1000 ; consequently,  the  infant  mortality  in  the  establishments 
of  the  Association  has  been  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  in 
London  generally. 

This  low  rate  of  mortality,  the  comparative  absence  of  sickness, 
and  the  general  state  of  well-being  implied  in  the  two  former 
conditions,  will  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  compared  with 
the  mortality  in  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  Netting  Hill  division  of  Kensington  Parish,  there  is  a 
place  called  the  “ Potteries,”  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  the 
sanitary  provisions  secured  to  the  improved  dwellings.  Until 
recently  it  had  no  drainage,  and  even  now  there  is  little  that  is 
effectual.  It  has  no  supply  of  water,  no  means  for  the  removal 
of  filth,  and  tlie  houses  are  dirty,  damp,  and  miserable  beyond 
description  or  belief. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1851,  the  population  of  the  Pot- 
teries was  1,263  ; and  tlie  number  of  children  at  that  time  living, 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Mas  384.  As  the  population  of  this  place 
is  not  migratory,  but  quite  stationary,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  in  1853  as  it  M'as  iu  1851,  At  all  events, 
it  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  so,  to  afford  tlie  means  -of 
comparing  its  mortality  for  that  year  M'itli  the  mortality  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings. 

Prom  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  it  appears  that 
during  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1853,  the  total  deaths  in 
the  Potteries,  from  all  causes,  amounted  to  51.  In  the  Metro- 
liolitan  Buildings  the  deaths  were  10  ; so  that  M’ith  a smaller  popu- 
lation (80  less),  the  deaths  were  41  in  excess.  In  the  Potteries, 
the  deaths  from  all  causes,  under  ten  years  of  age,  were  42  ; in  the 
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Tables  of  Comparative  Mortality. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  they  were  5,  being  an  excess  of  infant 
mortality  in  the  Potteries,  of  37.  In  the  Potteries,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  per  cent,  to  the  population  was  4 ’03,  or  40  in  the  1000  ; 
in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  it  was  ‘74,  or  7 in  the  1000,  being 
an  excess  in  the  Potteries  of  33  in  the  1000.  In  the  Potteries, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  per  cent.,  under  ten  years  of  age  to  the 
population  under  ten  years  of  age,  was  10 ’9,  or  109  in  the  1000  ; 
in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  it  was  1 • 0,  or  10  in  the  1000,  being 
an  excess  in  the  Potteries,  of  99  in  the  1000.  In  the  Pot- 
teries, the  proportion  per  cent.,  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  to  the  population,  was  5 '2,  or  52  in  the 
1000;  in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  it  was  ’82,  or  8 in  the 
1000,  being  an  excess  in  the  Potteries,  of  44  in  the  1000. 

These  results  are  presented  under  one  view  in  the  following 
tables ; — 


COIIPAEATIVE  VITAL  STATISTICS. 
No.  I. 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  PERSONS  OF  ALL  AGES. 


LOCALITIES  ] 
COMPARED. 

Population. 

Mortality, 

Proportion  of  deaths 
to  1000  living. 

Actual 

propor- 

tion. 

Number  in 
excess 
of  M.  B. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  • • 

1,343 

10 

7 

Whole  of  London  « • • • 

1 2,420,619 

54,213 

22 

15 

Potteries,  Kensington  • • 

1,263 

51 

40 

33 

No.  II. 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  CHILDREN  UNDER  TEN  YEARS  OP  AGE. 


Mortality. 

Proportion  of  deaths  to  lOOO  living. 

LOCALITIES 

All  Causes. 

Zymotic  diseases. 

Population 

Zymotic 

Diseases, 

COMPARED. 

All  causes. 

Actual 

Number 

Actual 

Number 

proper- 

inoxccss 

propor- 

inoxccss 

tion. 

of  M.  B. 

tion. 

of  M.  B. 

Metropolitan 
Buildings  • • 
Whole  of  Lon- 

1 490 

} 547,806 

6 

24,661 

4 

10 

— 

8 

- 

doll  . . . . 

Potteries,  Keii- 

8,933 

46 

.36 

16 

8 

1 384 

42 

sington 

20 

109 

99 

52 

44 

It  will  bo  seen  from  Table  No.  I.  that  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  the  whole  of  London  Avere,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
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Exemption  from  Typhus  Fever. 

tion,  three  times  more  than  in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  ; and 
in  the  Potteries  nearly  six  times  more. 

From  Table  No.  II.  it  appears  that  the  deaths  from  all  causes 
among  children  under  ten  years  of  age  were,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  in  London  generally,  four  and  a lialf  times  more 
numerous,  and  in  the  Potteries,  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings ; while  the  deaths  from  zymotic 
disease  among  these  children  were,  in  London  generally,  twice, 
and  in  the  Potteries,  five  and  a half  times  as  many  as  in  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings. 

If  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  had  been  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  Potteries,  there  would  have  died  in  London, 
in  that  year,  94,950  persons,  whereas  the  actual  deaths  were 
54,213  ; — that  is,  there  would  have  been  a loss  of  upwards  of 
40,000  lives  ; and  if  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  had  been  as 
healthy  as  the  Metropolitan  Buildings,  Old  Pancras  Road,  on  an 
average  of  the  three  years,  there  would  have  been  an  annual 
saving  of  about  23,000  lives. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  improved  dwellings  presents  a remarkable  contrast  to  that 
of  the  general  population,  namely,  in  the  absence  of  the  various 
forms  of  continued  fever,  of  which  typhus  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  In  London  generally,  the  average  deaths  from  typhus, 
and  other  forms  of  continued  fever,  amount  to  about  12  per  cent, 
of  the  total  deaths.  In  some  of  the  worst  Metropolitan  districts, 
typhus  sometimes  prevails  in  almost  every  house  in  a street  or 
court ; and  there  are  instances  in  which  upwards  of  20  cases  have 
occurred  in  a single  house  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  There 
has  been  no  case  of  typhus  fever  in  any  one  of  the  improved 
dwellings  since  they  were  first  opened. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  typhus  fever  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  disease  of  poverty  in  the  sense  of  desti- 
tution ; that  it  is  not  peculiarly  the  disease  of  the  jmung  and 
feeble ; that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  disease  of 
the  prime  of  life,  and  that  it  attacks  the  well-nourislied  and 
robust,  as  well  as  those  who  are  enfeebled  by  privation.  Its  true 
source  is  not  want,  but  filth  ; not  insufficiency  of  food,  but  im- 
purity of  air,  and  particularly  such  impurity  as  is  produced  by 
overcrowding,  and  by  the  emanations  of  the  poison-pit,  the  cess- 
pool. It  attacks  chiefly  persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40, 
consequently  its  principal  victims  are  the  heads  of  families  ; it  is 
the  destroyer  of  parents  rather  than  of  children  ; it  deprives  the 
wife  of  the  husband,  the  husband  of  the  wife,  and  the  children 
both  of  mother  and  father.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  most  constant 
causes  of  widowhood  and  orphanage,  and  of  consequent  pauperism. 

It  arises  from  causes  within  our  control,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ventible. 

There  are  diseases  produced  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  natural 
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Similar  Resxilts  in  kindred  Society. 

causes,  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  which,  though  we  are  not 
altogether  defenceless,  we  have  no  power  to  obtain  complete 
security  ; such,  for  example,  are  the  physical  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  degrees  of  cold  and  moisture  to  which  the  body  is  exposed, 
and  their  alternations.  There  are  other  causes  over  which  we 
have  still  less  control,  inherent  in  the  animal  frame  itself,  which 
naturally  and  inevitably  prepare  the  way  for  disease  by  the  very 
working  of  the  machinery  by  which  life  is  maintained.  Every 
vital  process  performed  in  a state  of  the  most  perfect  health  is 
an  action  of  this  kind.  Though  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
living  body  has  this  property,  that  it  is  capable  of  re-supplying  its 
own  waste,  and  of  repairing  day  by  day  the  constant  wear  and 
tear  of  life,  yet  it  is  equally  the  law  of  our  being  that  our  physical 
organization  becomes  less  and  less  perfect  after  a certain  age,  and 
that  in  the  progress  of  time  it  wears  itself  out.  But  this  is  the 
condition  of  our  existence  imposed  upon  us  by  our  Creator.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  he  maintains  the  great  plan,  on  which  he 
has  constituted  the  organized  and  living  world  ; that  of  con- 
tinuing the  existence  of  living  creatures  by  successive  generations, 
not  by  the  perpetual  life  of  the  same  beings ; it  is  the  means  by 
which  he  fulfils  his  own  ordination  of  death.  But  typhus  and  its 
kindred  diseases  form  no  necessary  part  of  that  ordination. 
These  dreadful  maladies  are  no  inflictions  of  our  Creator ; no 
necessary  and  inevitable  condition  of  our  being.  They  are  self- 
imposed  ; they  are  the  consequences  of  our  culpable  ignorance, 
neglect,  and  folly.  It  is  in  our  own  power  to  avert  them,  and  we 
know  the  certain  means  of  doing  so.  There  is  no  typhus  fever 
where  there  is  absolute  cleanliness : but  it  is  in  our  power  to 
make  our  villages,  towns,  and  dwellings  absolutely  clean ; it  is 
therefore  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  existence  of  this  plague. 
Wherever  we  have  drained  our  marshes,  ague  or  intermittent  fever 
has  disappeared,  and  when  we  shall  have  thoroughly  purified 
our  towns  and  houses,  typhus  fever  will  equally  cease  to  exist. 

By  enforcing  scrupulous  cleanliness  we  have  for  some  time 
past  banished  this  disease  from  our  Union  workhouses  and  from 
prisons ; and  now,  by  giving  to  the  houses  of  the  industrious 
classes  efficient  drainage,  the  ready  means  of  removing  solid 
refuse,  a good  supply  of  water,  and  water-closets  instead  of  cess- 
pools, we  have  placed  a barrier  around  these  dwellings  which 
this  mortal  pest  of  our  towns  and  cities  has  not  been  able  to  ])ass. 

Social  and  physical  results  in  all  respects  similar  have  been 
obtained  by  another  Society,*  instituted  for  the  same  objects, 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  the  President.  In  all  these 


* Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter.  Committee  Room,  No.  21,  Exeter  Hall.  This 
Society  numbers  7 establishments,  containing  altogether  about  900  residents. 
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History  of  Lambeth  Square, 

establishments  there  has  been  the  like  comparative  low  rate  of 
mortality,  and  the  same  total  exemption  from  typlius  fever. 

Evidence  confirmatory  of  the  efficacy  of  sanitary  provisions 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  greatly 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  mortality,  has  been  obtained  from  other 
sources.  One  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  in  the  Metropolis  has 
recently  afforded  a signal  instance  of  it. 

Three  years  ago  Lambeth-square  was  as  unhealthy  as  the 
Potteries.  The  population  remained  the  same ; the  occupations, 
mode  of  life  and  habits  of  the  people  remained  the  same ; no 
change  of  any  kind  took  place,  excepting  the  introduction  of 
certain  sanitary  improvements.  No  history  is  more  instructive. 

Lambeth-square  is  situated  in  the  Waterloo-road  district  of  the 
parish  of  Lambeth.  It  consists  of  37  eight-roomed  houses 
which  let  at  about  28^.  a-year,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
foremen  of  large  establishments,  and  the  more  skilled  and  highly- 
paid  class  of  artizans.  In  outward  appearance,  and  in  their 
general  aspect  within,  these  houses  are  very  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary abodes  of  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  present  no  obvious  cause  of  peculiar  unhealthiness. 

According  to  the  last  census  this  square  contains  a population 
of  434  souls.  Among  this  number  on  a house-to-house  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  in  one  year  (1851)  there  had  occurred  80 
attacks  of  zymotic*  and  other  diseases,  and  24  deaths ; that  is, 
nearly  one  person  in  every  five  had  been  laid  up  with  sickness, 
which  had  proved  fatal  in  the  proportion  of  between  50  and  60 
in  1000. 

When  built  about  twenty  years  ago  these  houses  had  been 
fitted  up  witli  untrapped  closets,  communicating  with  flat-bottomed 
brick  drains,  then  in  universal  use.  A number  of  the  drains  passed 
directly  under  the  houses ; they  were  wholly  unprovided  with  any 
regular  water  supply  for  cleansing  ; consequently,  instead  of  carry- 
ing away  the  ordure,  they  retained  it  within  the  liouses ; and  the 
emanations  arising  from  the  stagnant  mass  of  putrifying  matter, 
were  carried  back  into  the  houses,  through  tlie  open  closets,  in  a 
proportion  increasing  with  the  obstruction  in  the  drains. 

At  the  beginning  of  1852,  a new  system  of  drainage  was  ap- 
plied to  the  wliole  square.  Water-closets  were  substituted  for 
cesspools,  and  stoneware  pipes  for  brick  drains,  and  the  apparatus 
Avas  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  Avater. 

By  tliese  improvements  the  houses  Avcre  ]>laced  in  the  same 
sanitary  condition  essentially  as  the  Society’s  dAvellings.  The 


* From  a Greek  Avord,  signifying  to  ferment.  The  term  is  employed 
metaphorically,  as  if  this  class  of  diseases  were  produced  and  propiigated  by 
a kind  of  fermentation.  In  these  pages  it  is  used  merely  for  the  sake  of 
shortness  to  include  the  entire  class  of  prevcutible  diseases. 
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Operation  of  Common  Lodr/ing-houscs  Act. 


result  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  was  strikingly  similar. 
On  a re-examination  of  this  property  in  November  of  the  present 
year  (1853),  it  was  found  that  the  mortality  had  been  reduced 
from  55  in  1000,  to  13  in  1000. 

Results  so  extraordinary  are  beyond  hope,  and  almost  beyond 
belief,  but  derived  from  sources  thus  widely  different  and  inde- 
pendent, they  are  confirmatory  of  each  other.  Tliey  have  further 
received  decisive  confirmation  to  a most  unexpected  extent  from 
the  operation  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act. 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act  is  a compulsory  statute 
which  local  authorities  are  everywhere  bound  to  carry  into  effect. 
It  has  been  grievously  neglected  in  many  towns,  but  still  it  has 
been  applied  in  a sufficient  number  to  indicate  the  kind  and 
amount  of  good  it  is  capable  of  effecting. 

From  the  following  examples,  selected  from  a great  number  of 
similar  statements  contained  in  a return  recently  presented  to 
Parliament,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Act,  by  enforcing  certain  conditions  of  cleanliness,  and  by  pre- 
venting overcrowding,  has  extended  to  vagrants  and  others, 
forming  the  very  lowest  portion  of  the  population,  the  like  im- 
munity from  disease,  which  the  improved  dM'ellings  have  secured 
to  the  industrious  labourer  and  artizan. 

In  the  town  of  Wigan,  for  example,  there  are  24  lodging- 
houses,  through  which  have  passed  during  the  last  year,  29,655 
lodgers.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  reports,  “ There  has 
not  been  a single  case  of  fever  in  any  one  of  those  houses  since 
the  Act  has  been  in  force.” 

The  town  of  Wolverhampton  affords  a still  more  striking 
instance.  In  this  town  there  are  200  lodging-houses,  through 
which  have  passed  during  the  year  the  incredible  number  of 
511,000  lodgers.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  reports,  “ There 
has  not  been  a single  case  of  fever  in  these  houses  since  the 
Lodging  Houses  Act  has  been  in  force  in  July  1852.” 

Statements  to  the  same  effect  have  been  received  from 
Morpeth  and  Carlisle. 

From  a return  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  by  Captain  Hay,  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Commissioners,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
tliis  Act  in  the  Metropolis,  it  appears  that,  in  the  week  ending 
23rd  of  October  1853,  there  were  reported  within  the  IMetro- 
politan  Police  district,  7,253  lodging-houses.  At  that  time  the 
keepers  of  these  houseis  had  all  been  served  with  notice  to 
register  in  conformity  with  the  Act.  Of  this  number  1,308  had 
permanently  registered,  and  were  under  efficient  regulation. 
In  the  houses  tlius  reported,  the  lodgers  numbered  'at  least 
25,000.  During  the  quarter  ending  tlie  23rd  of  October,  there 
laid  not  occurred  a case  of  fever  in  any  one  of  these  houses  • 
yet  before  they  were  under  regulation,  twenty  cases  of  fever 


] 6 Exemption  from  Cholera. — Dea'ease  of  Crime. 

liavebeen  received  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  from  a single 
house  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.* 

In  the  whole  of  tlie  improved  dwellings  the  exemption  from 
cholera  has  been  as  complete  as  from  typhus.  During  the  entire 
course  of  the  epidemic  in  1848  and  1849,  no  case  of  cholera  oc- 
curred in  any  one  of  these  dwellings,  though  the  pestilence  raged  in 
all  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  there  were  instances 
of  two,  and  even  four  deaths,  in  single  houses  close  to  their  very 
walls.  Since  the  reappearance  of  the  pestilence  this  autumn,  it 
has  numbered  as  many  as  twenty  victims  in  one  street  in  the 
metropolis,  and  six  even  in  one  house,  but  as  yet  no  case  of  the 
disease  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  improved  dwellings. 

Moral  pestilence  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  checked.  The 
intemperate  have  become  sober,  and  the  disorderly  well  con- 
ducted, since  taking  up  their  abode  in  these  healthful  and  peaceful 
dwellings.  No  charge  of  crime,  no  complaint  even  of  disturb- 
ance, has  been  lodged  at  any  police  station  against  a resident 
in  these  dwellings  since  their  first  occupancy. 

On  the  classes  resorting  to  common  lodging-houses  the 
change  effected  is  still  more  striking.  “ Their  whole  conduct,” 
says  a magistrate  of  Birmingham,  “ is  far  better  since  the  Act 
came  into  operation.  Before  that  time  their  manner  towards  the 
police  and  magistrates  was  sullen  and  coarse  ; now  it  is  respectful, 
candid,  and  open  : they  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  doing 
right.” 

“ Since  they  have  been  under  regulation,”  says  another  highly 
competent  witness,  “ neither  the  houses  nor  the  inhabitants  could 
be  recognised  as  the  same  ; the  lodgers  take  an  active  part  in 
assisting  the  police  in  enforcing  the  regulations  : the  value  of  the 
improvement  effected  to  society  generally,  and  to  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  is  incalculable.” 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Carlisle  says,  “ Vice  and 
immorality  are  much  less ; crime  has  decreased  to  a great  extent.” 

* Another  instance  of  beneficent  legislation,  an  Act  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit,  entitled  “ The  Labouring  Classes’  Lodging-houses  Act,” 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  same  day  as  the  “ Common  Lodging 
Houses  Act.”  The  ” Labouring  Classes’  Lodging-houses  Act  ’ is  merely 
an  enabling  Act,  but  it  gives  most  important  powers  to  local  authorities 
for  raising  loans,  procuring  lands,  and  building  or  buying  houses,  in  order 
to  provide  more  convenient  and  commodious  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes.  Under  this  Act  any  town  or  district  may  by  certain  recognized 
authorities,  and  under  certain  conditions,  erect  new  structures,  or  purchase 
existing  tenements  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  replace  them  by  whole- 
some dwellings ; and  such  authorities  may  do  this  on  the  principle  of  a 
commercial  enterprise,  though  the  requisite  capital  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  rates.  By  this  statute,  therefore,  local  authorities  in  general  are  em- 
powered to  do  what  has  been  done  in  London  by  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.  (See  provisions  of  the  “ Labouring  Classes’  Lodging-houses 
Act,”  14  and  15  Vic.  cap.  34.) 
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The  Inspector  of  Common  Loclging-liouses  in  Wolverhamp- 
ton bears  the  same  testimony. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Morpeth  says 
“ Since  inspection  under  the  Act  crime  has  very  much  di- 
minished ; since  the  Act  was  applied  there  has  not  been  one  case 
of  felony  or  misdemeanour  in  the  borough,  an  exemption  from 
crime  which  I never  knew  before.” 

These  results  are  the  first  fruits,  full  of  promise,  of  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  physical  debasement.  But  still  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Even  the  physical  results  are  as  yet  far  from  being 
completely  satisfactory-  Preventible  disease  has  been  dimi- 
nished, but  not  suppressed.  There  has  been  in  the  improved 
dwellings  complete  exemption  from  typhus,  cholera,  and  it  may 
be  added  small-pox ; yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  other  forms 
of  zymotic  disease — scarlet  fever,  measles,  hooping-cough,  and 
diarrhoea — have  occurred,  though  rarely,  and  these  maladies  have 
in  no  instance  spread.  In  the  present  state  of  towns,  it  cannot  indeed 
be  expected  that  large  numbers  of  persons  can  be  placed  under 
circumstances  which  will  give  them  absolute  immunity  fronj  the 
visitation  of  epidemic  diseases.  These  terrible  maladies  are  the 
stern  monitors  of  our  duties  with  respect  to  laws,  obedience  to 
which  is  the  ordained  condition  of  health  and  life  ; and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  neglect  of  those  laws  as  recent  disclosures, 
relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country,  have  shown  to  be 
habitual  and  general  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  must,  for  a 
time  at  least,  have  their  course.  The  neglects  of  years  cannot  be 
remedied  in  days  : surface  cleansings  cannot  reach  the  mischiefs 
that  exist  and  accumulate  beneath.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  any 
localities  are  subject,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  zymotic  disease,  in  any  form,  none  can  foresee  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  suffer  during  an  extraordinary  epidemic 
period. 

We  are  now,  in  all  human  probability,  entering  on  such  a period. 
The  new  and  terrible  plague  of  modern  times  is  again  amongst  us. 
It  may  remain  comparatively  inert  during  the  winter  months,  as 
it  did  in  1848,  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
will  reappear  as  formidably  as  ever  in  tlie  coming  summer.  It  has 
certainly  lost  nothing  of  its  former  virulence.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  in  some  respects  more  violent  than  on  any  previous  visitation, 
and  it  numbers  among  its  victims  a larger  proportion  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  interval  between  1848  and  1853  has  been  grievo'iisly 
neglected.  Comparatively  few  towns  are  now  better  prepared 
than  they  were  then  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  On  this 
very  account,  the  more  urgent  and  imperative  is  the  necessity 
that  the  interval  between  the  present  time  and  the  approaching 
summer,  should  not  be  lost.  Though  it  may  not  be  possible,  by 
any  such  temporary  and  inadequate  measures  as  are  practicable 
within  the  time,  to  prevent  altogether  outbreaks  of  the  pesti- 
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lence,  yet  we  may  hope  to  lessen  tlieir  severity.  There  are  not 
wanting-  instances  in  which  the  energetic  adoption  of  sucli 
measures  as  were  available,  particularly  the  enforcement  of  all 
practicable  means  of  cleansing,  and  the  resolute  removal  of 
nuisances,  warded. off  the  disease  to  a very  great  extent,  even 
under  circumstances  in  which  a formidable  attack  appeared 
inevitable ; and  perhaps,  at  the  present  juncture,  it  may  serve  for 
encouragement  and  guidance  to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two  of 
such  examples. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  occurred  at  Baltimore, 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  in  America,  in  1849. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  about  149,000  souls.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  naturally  salubrious,  and  parts  of  it  are  \vell  built ; 
but  the  districts  near  the  river  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  are 
low  and  damp,  and  liable  to  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers, 
and,  therefore,  predisposed  to  cholera. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  pestilence,  which  had  attacked 
with  great  violence  several  neighbouring  towns,  appeared  to  be 
close  upon  the  city.  A general  conviction  prevailed,  both 
among  the  authorities  and  the  citizens,  that  uncleanliness  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  and  spread  of  the  disease  : thej-- 
therefore  spared  neither  money  nor  labour  to  purify  the  city,  and 
they  gave  the  execution  of  the  cleansing  operations  to  expe- 
rienced and  energetic  officers,  who  performed  the  work  so 
vigorously,  that  it  Avas  generally  admitted  that  never  before  had 
the  town  been  in  so  clean  a state,  or  so  thoroughly  purified,  as 
during  the  summer  months  of  the  year  1849. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  while  cholera  Avas  prevailing  at 
NeAV  York,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places,  north  and  AA'est  of  Balti- 
more, diarrhoea  broke  out,  and  became  general  over  the  Avhole 
city,  accompanied  by  another  symptom  Avhich  AA-as  universal, 
affecting  even  those  Avho  had  no  positive  attack  of  diarrhoea ; 
namely,  an  indefinable  sense  of  oppression  over  the  Avhole  region 
of  the  abdomen,  seldom  amounting  to  pain,  but  constantly  calling 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  body. 

“At  that  time,”  says  the  medical  officer  of  the  city,  “I  felt 
assured  that  the  poison  Avhich  produced  cholera  pervaded  the 
city ; that  it  Avas  brooding  over  us ; tliat  Ave  Avere  alread}’- 
under  its  influence,  and  I anticipated  momentarily  an  outbreak  of 
the  epidemic.  In  about  tAvo  Aveeks,  hoAvever,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  diarrhoea,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  uneasy 
sensation  Avhich  accompanied  it,  these  symptoms  began  to  subside, 
and  in  a short  time  they  Avholly  disappeared.  .Simultaneously 
AVith  their  disappearance,  cholera  broke  out  at  Bichmond,  and 
other  tOAvns  south  of  Baltimore.  1 then  felt  assured  that  the 
fuel  necessary  to  co-operate  Avith  this  poison  did  not  exist  in  our 
city  : that  the  cloud  had  passed  over  us  and  left  us  unharmed.” 

No  case  of  cholera  AAas  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  or 
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other  authorities  of  the  town  as  having  occurred  during  this  time ; 
but  on  close  examination,  it  was  ascertained  that  four  deaths 
had  taken  place  from  the  disease  in  its  most  virulent  form. 

That  the  cholera  poison  had  really  pervaded  the  city,  was 
appallingly  evinced  by  an  event  which  occurred  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

The  Baltimore  almshouse  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  on  .sloping  ground,  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  salubrity, 
in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  country-seats  of  several  of  the 
wealthy  families  of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  a farm  of 
upwards  of  200  acres,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  for  the  most 
part  under  cultivation.  The  building  is  capable  of  accommodating 
between  600  and  700  inmates.  An  enclosure  of  about  five 
acres,  surrounded  by  a Avail,  adjoins  the  main  building  upon  its 
north  side.  In  the  rear  of  this  north  Avail  is  a ravine,  Avhich  at 
one  point  approaches  the  Avail  to  Avithin  about  nine  feet.  This 
ravine  is  the  outlet  for  all  the  filth  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
dry' in  summer,  but  retentive  of  Avet  after  rain.  The  space 
betAveen  the  Avail  and  the  bed  of  the  ravine  is  not  under  tillage, 
but  is  overgrown  Avith  a rank,  Aveedy  vegetation,  common  in  rich 
waste  soils.  The  physician  of  the  establishment,  under  the  same 
apprehension  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  as  had  prevailed  in  Bal- 
timore, had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the  disease,  and  had 
placed  the  establishment  itself  in  a state  of  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

On  the  first  of  July  cholera  attacked  one  of  the  inmates.  On 
the  seventh  a second  attack  occurred.  This  Avas  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  other  seizures,  and  Avithin  the  space  of  one 
month  99  inmates  of  the  establishment  had  perished  by  cholera. 

Within  the  building  and  grounds  the  most  diligent  search  failed 
to  discover  anything  that  could  account  for  this  outbreak ; but 
on  examining  the  premises  outside  the  northern  Avail,  there  Avas 
found  a vast  mass  of  filth,  consisting  of  the  overfloAvings  of  cess- 
pools, the  drainage  from  pigsties,  and  the  general  refose  of  tlie 
establishment.  “ In  short,”  says  the  medical  officer,  “ the  Avhole 
space  included  between  the  ravine  and  the  Avail,  upon  its  north 
side,  Avas  one  putrid  and  pestilential  ma.ss,  capable  of  generating, 
under  the  ardent  rays  of  a Midsummer  sun,  the  most  poisonous 
and  deadly  exhalations.” 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  this  outbreak  con- 
tinued, a slight  breeze  set  in  pretty  steadily  from  the  north, 
conveying  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  behind  the  north  Avail 
directly  over  the  house. 

The  first  persons  attacked  Avero  those  Avho  happened  to  be 
particularly  exposed  to  the  air  blowing  from  the  north  side  of  the 
building. 

On  the  male  side  of  the  house  there  Avas  no  protection  from 
the  ravine.  The  female  side  Avas  partially  protected  by  three 
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rows  of  trees.  The  residents  on  the  women’s  side  were  more 
numerous  than  on  the  men’s,  but  the  attacks  were  considerably  less. 

Among  the  paupers,  those  who  slept  in  apartments  exposed  to 
tlie  north  were  attacked,  those  not  so  exposed  generally  escaped. 

In  the  basement  story  of  a building,  opening  directly  to  the 
north,  and  close  to  a spot  which  received  the  contents  of  one 
of  the  cesspools,  17  lunatics  were  lodged,  all  of  whom  were 
attacked,  and  all  died. 

Eight  medical  students  were  attached  to  the  establishment,  of 
whom  four  occupied  apartments  with  a northern  exposure,  and 
four  were  lodged  in  rooms  with  a southern  exposure.  The  four 
whose  rooms  were  exposed  to  the  north  were  attacked,  the  four 
whose  rooms  were  not  thus  exposed  escaped. 

The  manager,  also,  who  slept  in  a room  above  that  of  the 
students  looking  to  the  north,  was  attacked : his  family,  whose 
rooms  looked  to  the  south,  escaped. 

Men,  after  some  difficulty  and  delay,  were  emploj'-ed  to  remove 
the  filth  and  drain  the  ravine,  the  Avhole  surface  of  which,  after 
having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a stream  of  water,  was 
thickly  covered  with  lime,  over  which  was  put  a deep  stratum  of 
earth.  Tlie  men  employed  in  this  work  Avere  attacked  with  cho- 
lera, as  were  some  of  the  several  inmates  of  the  almshouse  who 
had  been  dispersed  throughout  Baltimore,  but  the  disease  did 
not  spread  to  any  other  persons  in  the  city.  From  the  25th  of 
July,  the  day  on  which  the  drainage  was  completed,  the  disease 
suddenly  declined  from  1 1 the  day  previous,  to  3,  and,  by  the 
9th  of  August,  had  entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  cases  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Baltimore  almshouse, 
a neglected  spot  was  severely  visited  by  the  pestilence,  while,  by 
well-directed  exertion,  an  entire  city  escaped.  In  our  own 
country  an  instance  has  lately  occurred  in  which,  by  similar 
exertion,  a particular  spot  escaped,  while  a populous  town  was 
devastated  by  the  plague. 

No  town  in  Great  Britain  has  ever  been  so  seA'erely  visited 
by  cholera  as  Newcastle,  yet  the  garrison  of  Newcastle  has 
Avholly  escaped. 

Tlie  barracks  in  Avhich  the  garrison  of  Newcastle  is  quartered 
are  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  centre  of 
the  town.  In  houses  at  distances  varying  from  20  to  200  yards 
of  the  barrack  gates,  numerous  deatlis  from  cholera  took  place, 
and  in  a village  250  yards  from  the  barracks  the  pestilence 
prevailed  to  a frightful  extent  for  many  days,  numbering  one  or 
more  victims  in  almost  every  cottage. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  pestilence  in  the  town,  the  medical 
officers  of  the  garrison,  with  tlie  sanction  and  assistance  of  their 
superior  officers,  exerted  themselves  with  great  promptitude  and 
energy  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  means  at  their  command,  calcu- 
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lated  to  lessen  the  severity  of  an  attack  from  which  they  could  not 
hope  altogether  to  escape.  The  sewers,  drains,  privies,  and  ash-pits 
were  thoroughly  cleansed ; all  accumulations  of  filth  were  removed  ; 
the  spots  where  such  filth  had  been  collected  were  purified  tlie 
freest  possible  ventilation  was  established  day  and  night  in  living 
and  sleeping  rooms ; overcrowding  was  guarded  against ; the  diet 
of  the  residents  was,  as  far  as  practicable,  regulated  ; the  men  were 
strictly  confined  to  barracks  after  evening  roll-call,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  go  into  the  low  and  infected  parts  of  the  town  ; amuse- 
ments were  encouraged  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks ; every 
endeavour  was  made  to  procure  a cheerful  comjdiance  with  the 
requirements  insisted  on,  without  exciting  fear ; and  there  was 
a medical  inspection  of  the  men  twice,  and  of  the  women  and 
children,  once  daily. 

The  influence  of  the  epidemic  poison  upon  the  troops  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  that  among  519  persons,  the  total 
strength  of  the  garrison,  there  were  451  cases  of  premonitory 
diarrhoea,  of  whicli  421  were  among  the  391  men,  irrespective  of 
the  officers,  women,  and  children,  the  attacks  being  in  some  in- 
stances obstinate,  and  recurring  more  than  once.  Yet  such  was 
the  success  of  the  judicious  measures  which  liad  been  adopted, 
tliat  no  case  of  cholera  occurred  within  the  barracks  during  tlie 
whole  period  of  the  epidemic ; and  every  case  of  diarrhma 
was  stopped  from  passing  on  to  the  developed  stage  of  the 
disease:  while  in  Newcastle  there  were  upwards  of  4,000  attacks, 
and  1543  deaths. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  practical  importance  of  tlie 
results  which  have  now  been  stated.  They  show  the  extent  to 
which,  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger, 
it  may  still  be  possible  to  save  life ; they  open  a prospect  of  tiie 
physical  and  social  improvement  of  the  people,  such  as,  before 
these  results  were  obtained,  there  was  no  warrant  from  experience 
to  anticipate;  they  indicate  that  the  first  step  in  this  progress 
must  be  the  removal  of  the  degrading  influence  of  the  present 
dwellings  of  tlie  labouring  classes,  and  they  prove  the  practica- 
bility, without  loss  to  the  capitalist,  or  additional  rent  to  the 
tenant,  of  the  universal  substitution  of  houses  for  hovels.  There 
must  be  compulsory  enforcement  of  certain  sanitary  conditions 
wherever  there  are  human  habitations.  There  must  be  provision 
for  the  supply  of  better-ordered  dwellings  for  the  industrious 
classes:  dwellings  accessible  to  air  and  light,  and  no  longer  pro- 
ducing that  malarious  depression  wdiich  resorts  for  relief  to  the 
fatal  stimulus  of  ardent  spirits:  dwellings  compatible  with 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  those  decent  observances  wdiich  are 
necessary  to  self-respect,  and  which  must  become  habits  before 
there  can  be  rcsiiect  for  the  hapfiiness,  jiropcrty,  or  life  of  others. 
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Until  such  dwellings  are  within  the  reach  of  these  classes,  they 
cannot  be  raised  out  of  that  physical  debasement  which  has 
lately  been  so  painfully  depicted,  and  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  portion  (the  unnecessary  portion)  of  large  masses  of  the 
people.  The  physical  improvement  of  these  masses,  it  is  now 
admitted,  must  precede  their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 
When  the  house  ceases  to  be  a sty,  and  possesses  the  conditions 
which  render  it  capable  of  being  made  a home,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  may  it  receive,  with  some  hope  of  benefit,  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  minister  of  religion. 
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